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Tetchy and wayward was thy infancy ; Thy school-days frightful, desperate, wild, and furious ; 170 Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous; Thy age confirm'd, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody, More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred : What comfortable hour canst thou name, That ever grac'd me with thy company ?                    175
* Rich. Faith ! none but Humphrey Hour, that call'd your grace
171. Thy . . frecherous Qq.             .
in Qq.         176. Faith .
, . . Grace (two lines) Ff.
venturous] omitted Qq 3-8,       172. sly, and bloody}^ {\ hl&udie, 173. More , . . hatred] Ff ; omitted Qq.        175. with'] Ff ; grace} one line as Qq; Faith . . . Homer, That
169. Tetchy} Compare Romeo and Juliet^ i. iii. 32; Troilus and Cressida, I. i. 99. The word has been explained as equivalent to " touchy," e.g. by Halliwell, Nares, etc. Skeat, however, defines it as "full of tetches or teches, i.e. full of bad habits, freaks, whims, vices." In Romeo and Juliet (y.s.) it is used perhaps instead of " tettish" : compare Fletcher's Wit without Money, 1639, v. 2 : " He's the most tettish knave I"
172.  age   confirm'd]   Aldis   Wright explains, "in the full  vigour of manhood."   More, perhaps,  than this   is implied in " confirmM," which means " fixed,   resolved,"   as in   Coriolanus, i, iii. 65, etc.    "Age confirm1 d" would thus denote the time of life at which early tendencies and character become fixed and settled.
173.  harmful, kind] Ff have (i harm-full; Kinde," and S. Walker suggested " harmful  kind," which, if accepted, should be hyphened.     However,  the meaning  of the   paradox   "kind   in hatred" is clear enough.   It exactly describes   Richard's   attitude   towards Clarence   at   the   beginning   of  the play.
176. Humphrey Hour} The only satisfactory explanation of this play upon words is that suggested by Stee-vens, and adopted by M alone. * * Shakespeare might indeed by this strange phrase have designed to mark the hour at which the good Duchess was as hungry as the followers of Duke Humphrey.1' Q 8 reads " Humphreys houre," which may be intended to II
make the phrase dearer. Loiterer* who could not buy or beg a dinner, and spent the dinner-interval in lounging about the nave of St Paul's, were said to " dine with Duke Humphrey*" Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, son of Henry IV., died in 1447, and was buried at SL Albans Abbey; but w a proper chapel and fair monument" on the south side of St Paul's nave, marking the burial-place of Sir John Beauchamp (d. 1358), were supposed vulgarly to mark that of Duke Humphrey. Decker, Guls Horn-Booke, ch. iv.s speaks of this part of the nave of St. Paul's as "Duke Humfryes Walke." Gabriel Harvey, Foure Letters and certain Sonnets, 1592, has ** to seeke fais dinner in Poules with Duke Humphrey: to licke dishes, to be a beggar." For otter references, see Steevems* notej Hares s.v. Duke Humphrey; Brand, Pop&l&r Antiquities, iii. 384-7. Shakespeare thus may have intended to make Richard answer his mother's question literally with a far-fetdhed pun: the only hour he can name is Dake Humphrey's hour, and that called her away from his company to eat her breakfast. The mention of breakfast instead of dinner is immaterial. Besides this explanation, the only other that seems reasonable is that tfoe ** comfortable bour n was a certain Humphrey Hour, for whom there is no historical authority. Shakespeare may have invented the name for a serving-man, merely for the sake of the pun. The klea that Humphrey Hour was a gallant of the Dtrchess is not warrantable.